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PRAGMATISM AND ITS ‘‘PRINCIPLES’’? 


I 


tinue the complex diversity of motives which are loosely desig- 
nated by the word ‘‘pragmatism’’ needs to be reduced to the 
simple and adequate outlines of ‘‘principles,’’ that their background 
and source need to be shown and their common implication de- 
veloped, is obvious enough. Some hold them to be inwardly incom- 
patible in thirteen different ways, others in two; some hold them to 
be altogether compatible; others, to be justifiably compounded of 
oppositions. But the whole pragmatic controversy has been con- 
fined to particular points of issue, no general view of the field of 
pragmatism has been taken, no map of it drawn. A book entitled 
‘*Principles of Pragmatism,’’ therefore, was to be looked to with 
some hope. In the case of Mr. Bawden’s book, the hope, I must con- 
fess, was disappointed. The disappointment, it is fair to add, is as 
likely to be due to my personal deficiencies as to the book’s faults. 
For as to content, Mr. Bawden is either highly original or completely 
mistaken ; and as to manner he is clear and smooth enough. In the 
latter aspect, indeed, the book is commendable. Mr. Bawden has a 
sense of style, not always sustained, but sufficient. He writes easily 
and concisely and sometimes with a not unpleasing eloquence that is 
as sententious as it is warm. He has built the book well—the whole 
structure of ‘‘consciousness,’’ ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘thinking,’’ ‘‘truth,’’ 
‘‘reality,’’ ‘‘evolution and the absolute,’’ being made to rest upon 
‘*experience,’’ while experience is identified with a certain formal 
process or activity. This process appears to be Mr. Bawden’s 
skeleton key which fits all the locks and resolves all the combina- 
tions that fasten being into ‘‘problems.’’ Moreover, in its first in- 
tent it does not come trailing clouds of glory from epistemology or 
from any other heaven of obfuscating modes of restating the obvious. 
It is truly a ‘‘principle’’ and truly philosophic. Mr. Bawden’s in- 
1¢¢The Principles of Pragmatism. A Philosophical Interpretation of 


Experience.’’ H. Heath Bawden. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1910. Pp. 364 + viii. 
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terest is truly an interest beyond physics. His key unlocks all the 
historic shut doors of philosophy. No one can deny it the eulogium 
of principle. What gives me pause is the claim that it is a principle 
of pragmatism. 

That Mr. Bawden should think it so is not unnatural, for both 
his terminology and his outlook are those of the Chicago School. He 
makes much of the ‘‘functional point of view,’’ the ‘‘tension,’’ and 
the other categories of Chicago. These enable him to make of prag- 
matism an idealism and to supply it with an absolute—a ‘‘funce- 
tional absolute.’’ The importance of the term ‘‘functional,’’ then, 
is immeasurable. It is the solvent of all contradictions, the sublator 
of all antitheses. It rationalizes and approves whatever it qualifies— 
even the absolute. Mr. Bawden uses it alternately with ‘‘organic”’ 
and defines it to mean ‘‘that all distinctions in theory are true only 
in relation to the specific situation within which they are set up.... 
In ease of all dualisms of reflective thought which have occasioned 
so much controversy in the history of philosophy, each abstract mem- 
ber of the dichotomous distinction is true only in relation to the 
other’’ (p. 48). 

From this ‘‘point of view’’ the cosmic system is beheld, and ap- 
praised. The world, curiously enough, is a system, and it is the 
stuff experience is made of. ‘‘Experience is nothing less than the 
whole system of things. It is a synonym for the universe, for the 
totality of the diversity of things to which I am in any way related’’ 
(p. 64). Reality is it, taken as ‘‘content’’; and it is reality taken as 
‘*process.’’ The process is the more important of the two. ‘‘ Activity 
is the very essence of being’’ (p. 64), and the form of activity is 
invariably some dichotomy, or polarization—the stream of it is ‘‘con- 
tinuous, dynamic, . . . with moments of check and reinforcement, 
alternate resistances and controls.’’ In Hegelian terms there is the 
thesis of the unbroken continuity of experience, the antithesis of 
‘*check,’’ and the synthesis of ‘‘reinforcement’’ or ‘‘control.’’ 

It follows hence that the only thing that is self-sufficient and 
self-sustaining is the whole. ‘‘The individual has only a functional 
identity’? (p. 76). It is what it is only in virtue of the rest of 
reality’s being what the rest of reality is. Its ‘‘freedom means con- 
trol,’’ therefore; it means merely ‘‘that the activity of the individual 
must be regulated with reference to the rest of society’’ (p. 78). 
And its persistence, its ‘‘immortality,’’ in ‘‘any case is an immor- 
tality of function’’—since a knife with a new blade and a new handle 
is still called the same knife by its owner! 

In such a world mind also must be functional. This world, 
indeed, may be said to be a generalization from ‘‘functional psy- 
chology,’’ largely for the sake of proving that mind is functional. 
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And we are accordingly treated to the old familiar story that ‘‘con- 
sciousness is one name for designating a certain kind of adjustment 
which takes place between two portions of the universe. And the 
organism, the brain, the cortex, represents the center of transforma- 
tion of the energies involved in the adjustment’’ (p. 96). Its condi- 
tion is ‘‘tension .. .,’’ 4. €., it ‘‘appears only when the process of 
action is relatively impeded or interrupted’’ (p. 103). So ‘‘feeling 
and thought are types of transformation of energy . . . incipient 
movements ... and an image is a nascent act... a motor cue’”’ (p. 
108). Feelings emerge in the inhibition of instincts (p. 129), while 
‘*thinking is a doubt-inquiry process which arises in connection with 
the attempt to solve a problem’’ (p. 158). It is unnecessary to 
elaborate further. The rest continues this digest of the familiar 
dogmas of ‘‘functional psychology.’’ Truth, also, which is logically 
and actually the next subject of Mr. Bawden’s discourse, might be 
dismissed in the same way. ‘‘Facts,’’ we are told, ‘‘are not presented 
to knowledge; they become facts, the facts, in and by the act of 
knowing. . . . Cognition is constitutive and determinative of their 
nature as facts’’ (p. 198). The essence of cognition is ‘‘intended 
agreement’’ (p. 200), and that signifies the whole of the ‘‘ functional 
theory of knowledge.’’ In this theory, truth is that which, on the 
one hand, satisfies a need [‘‘need is the experience regarded as 
inadequate and therefore objectified as stimulus over against the 
self, which for the moment is identified with the response’’ (p. 202) ]; 
and on the other hand, truth is that which ‘‘works’’ in relation to a 
purpose or end. And the two are interdependent, ‘‘functional,”’ 
and only names for aspects of the whole. ‘‘Need and supply, stim- 
ulus and response, conditions and results, are ways of stating the 
same process from different points of view’’ (p. 203). Truth is ‘‘the 
organization of all the factors of the situation, no matter how recal- 
citrant they may first appear to be. Error is not removed by deny- 
ing it: it disappears only in being transformed into truth by being 
put into its proper place in relation to other partial truths’’ (p. 204). 
Truth, then, requires a criterion which is immanent in the ‘‘truth- 
situation.’’ This criterion is the congruity of the old and the new. 
It is the ‘‘element of stability,’’ the ‘‘unity and continuity of funce- 
tion,’’ ‘‘a permanence amid change.’’ It creates, so to speak, objec- 
tivity, and ‘‘makes experience an intelligible whole’’ (p. 209). And 
this is a principle of pragmatism! 

Since ‘‘congruity’’ has this power, it is not unnatural that it 
shall be identified as the heart of reality. For truth yields us reality, 
and with reality it is that Mr. Bawden next deals. ‘‘Reality is value 
—the expression of a concrete individual purpose: .. . the needful, 
the important, the useful, the necessary . .. the appreciation of 
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value’’ (p. 239). Hence its essential constituent is the process of 
cognition, of reflection : ‘‘thinking is thinging’’ (p. 250). But think- 
ing is related to the solution of problems, so that from the other 
‘‘pnoint of view’’ reality or thinking is ‘‘objectivity,’’ and ‘‘objec- 
tivity means obstruction, inadequacy, interruption’’ (p. 257). ‘‘The 
obstruction to the free working of habits juts out in consciousness 
as an object’’ (p. 258). Space and time from this point of view ‘‘are 
methodological statements of experience which emerge within and 
for the sake of the reconstruction of action’’ (p. 267). ‘‘Space 
consists of certain stresses and strains, certain tensions in the effort 
to move’’ (p. 267). ‘‘Time originally must have grown out of the 
attempt to measure distance in terms of rhythmical bodily move- 
ments ... activity is the real measure’’ (p. 272). Time contains 
consciousness when the latter ‘‘is regarded as the functioning of the 
nervous system. Time is in consciousness just as truly, however, 
when consciousness is regarded as the. bare significance or meaning 
abstracted from its existential basis ...’’ (p. 276). As for cause, 
it is ‘‘simply teleology read backwards’’ (p. 285), and ‘‘to take 
anything as an effect ... is to take it as an end, to take anything as 
a cause is to take it as a condition or means’’ (p. 289). These three 
great categories of philosophy and science, thus most orthodoxly 
disposed of, spell objectivity, which merely ‘‘means the ability to 
state experience in spatial, temporal, and causal terms in such a way 
as to give control of further experience.’’ 

Thus, within the totality and unity of experience, dichotomies 
are continually setting themselves up of subject and object, 
mind and body, thought and action, pain and pleasure, suc- 
cess and failure, truth and error, mechanism and _ teleology, 
change and permanence, etc. The world of experience seems 
now a flux, now an absolute. Which is the more correct view 
of it—conservation or evolution, change or eternity? These seem, 
according to Mr. Bawden, to offer a merely superficial antinomy 
of which his solution is striking, when one remembers that it is 
‘*pragmatic.’’ Although activity is the essence of reality, it is not 
creative. There is no addition, he grants the conservationist, to the sum 
of existence. ‘‘The only novel feature is the new relation in which 
the existent stands. By redistribution of forces there is an evolution 
of new meanings with no addition to the substance of reality. But, 
one may say, a new meaning adds something to the sum total of the 
universe. And thus the doctrine of conservation seems to be infringed. 
The reply is that the meaning here becomes an existence just by rea- 
son of the fact that it is treated in this instance as a meaning taking 
its place along with other meanings in a system. Meaning as mean- 
ing is not an increment, for it is universal. It is not the last member 
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of a series; it is the whole system reconstituted. It is inevitable that 
meaning shall be taken as existence in this sense, but, thus viewed, 
there is no real contradiction between the doctrines of conservation 
and evolution. Each concept has significance only in relation to the 
other. The evolution of meaning is the condition of the conservation 
of existence, just as truly as the conservation of existence is the condi- 
tion of its having meaning’’ (pp. 299-300). It follows that ‘‘both 
empiricism and absolutism are in a sense true’’ (p. 305), for change, 
being so ‘‘ fundamental a character of our experience,’’ must have an 
absolute significance. Hence we have promulgated, without apolo- 
gies to Professor Royce, a ‘‘functional absolute.’’ This absolute is not 
imperfect. It is ‘‘perfect in the sense of embodying infinite poten- 
tialities, potencies, promises for the future’’ (p. 308). It is, in addi- 
tion, the ‘‘absolutism of realization .. .”’ (p. 309) of these experi- 
ences in which ‘‘the questions of origin and destiny are irrelevant,’’ 
in which ‘‘ validity collapses into immediacy”’ (p. 310). The ‘‘fune- 
tional absolute’’ is the world of appreciation, problemless and self- 
consistent and changeless. ‘‘ We state experience as process, 2. e., tem- 
porally, spatially, and causally, only when it is not satisfactory. 
When it is fully adequate, as in the case of instinct, intuition, habit, 
esthetic absorption, these distinctions fade away or become irrelevant. 
The attempt to state it necessarily gives us the fragmentary and 
piecemeal view. The world of description is inevitably a finite, 
spatial, causal world. It is the world of appreciation which 1s in- 
finite, eternal, and absolute. ... Time and eternity, temporal process 
and timeless appreciation, are the opposite poles within which the 
concrete content of experience revolves’’ (p. 277). 

On reading over what I have just set down, I feel, I must confess, 
a strong impulse to leave it for what it is worth, without further 
comment. But this book of Mr. Bawden’s stands, I think, for more 
than his personal view. To me it seems the uncontroversial restate- 
ment of the doctrines of a school, boldly and frankly made, and even 
if the school should disclaim all connection with the restatement, it 
would still be the constructive deductions of a thinker thoroughly in 
sympathy with that school’s ‘‘principles.’’ If, therefore, these 
‘*prineiples of pragmatism’’ of Mr. Bawden’s seem too much like an 
ironic joke by an opponent of pragmatism, if the book is a museum 
of fallacies, of avoidable ambiguities and inconsistencies, these are 
perhaps due less to the author than to his material. The author, 
indeed, has had the courage of his premises and has hunted down 
their consequences to the limit of their emotional-logical outcome. 
That he has, in his course, inverted the essential pragmatic intent 
and procedure, is no more than the fortune of such a chase, from 
such a starting-point. Idealism, eternalism, ‘‘functional absolute,’’ 
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conservation—how else could the deduction have proceeded, with its 
polarities, its tensions, its integrations? Mr. Bawden has truly 
taken his bull, and by the horns. If he is at fault at all, he is at 
fault for not seeing that his bull is an Irish bull and that its horns 
are the horns of a dilemma. For Mr. Bawden’s pragmatism is to 
me, at any rate, no more than Hegelianism of the extreme left, dis- 
guised by the slang of ‘‘functional’’ psychology ; and if what he calls 
pragmatism is true, he is not a pragmatist, while, if he is a prag- 
matist, what he calls pragmatism can not be true. I do not hereby 
deny Mr. Bawden any title whatsoever to the word ‘‘pragmatism.’’ 
Unfortunately his title is not inconsiderable, for the word has been 
a uniform for all shades of divergent opinions, whose unanimity is 
perhaps more their common cause against transcendental idealism 
than any inner positive harmony of attitude and constructive pur- 
pose among themselves. Now that the enemy is dead, it may per- 
haps be conducive to peace and comfort to change or to apportion the 
uniform among its wearers, assigning the whole, the coat, the cap, 
the trousers, or the gold lace as befits. For in the common cause 
differences were forgotten and discrepancies passed over; allies 
explained and apologized for each other. As, however, the contro- 
versial problems are mastered and disposed of and the constructive 
doctrine of the pragmatists begins to emerge, it is impossible any 
longer to pass over obvious differences.? It has become necessary to 
account for them, to indicate their tenor and direction, and to deter- 
mine the general status and ramifications of the alliances and enmi- 
ties of the ‘‘ principles of pragmatism.’’ It is something of this sort 
that I looked for in Mr. Bawden’s book, and perhaps the best thing I 
can offer in criticism of it is a sketch of the pragmatic position as it 
appears to me at this time. 
II 


The philosophy for which the word pragmatism properly should 
stand is the philosophy of him who first gave the word its vogue and 
present significance, and to whom, far beyond any other, is due the 
contemporary great vitality and richness of the newer philosophic 
thinking throughout the western world. But this philosophy has a 
history. In the dozen years since the California lecture in which the 
pragmatic method was for the first time formally announced, the 
thought of William James did not stand still. Although his funda- 
mental insight remained in all respects identical, the testing and 
elaboration by concrete application in the field of religious experi- 

*Cf. R. R. Marett’s review of ‘‘The Meaning of Truth’’ in the London 
Nation (I forget the date), and Dr. Schiller’s skillful ditto in Mind, N. S., 74, 


April, 1910. Also Dewey, ‘‘Some Implications of Anti-intellectualism,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. VII., No. 18. 
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ence, by the give and take of controversy, and above all, by a decade 
of unflinching and difficult labor in analysis, labor as rigorous in its 
procedure as smooth and luminous in its outcome, all served to 
adjust in the end whatever errors in perspective, in emphasis, and 
signification the storm and stress of an utterly fresh reenvisagement 
of being entailed. Already in ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe’’ and in 
‘‘The Meaning of Truth’’ the final statement was partly formulated; 
and in an introduction to philosophy, planned long ago, and left, 
alas, unfinished, the master had meant to complete his system. 

It is this system that must rightly constitute the ‘‘ principles of 
pragmatism.’’ Reduced to its fighting weight, its cardinal doctrine 
is the proposition that the core of reality is duration. And the 
human corollaries from this proposition involve a doctrine of method 
and the proposition that mind is value, both intrinsic and instru- 
mental. I shall consider each briefly, in the order of mention. 

1. Empiricism, when it apprehends at its face value and in its 
direct appeal every possible item, severally and collectively, of the 
aggregate content of experience, when it accepts as data relations as 
well as terms, fictions as well as existences, becomes radical. As a 
method, it then insists on tracing to a positive, concrete, and par- 
ticular terminus or meant each and every substitution, representa- 
tion, or meaning. As an account of the business of knowing, it starts 
with intrinsic significances (knowledge of acquaintance), and passes 
to significations (knowledge about), which, to be true, must lead back 
to and lose themselves in significances. Both method and episte- 
mology describe definite processes in a world the very nature of which 
is process, duration, flux, at once continuous and discrete. Any part 
of it, taken intrinsically, is ‘‘a that which is not yet any definite 
what, though ready to be all sorts of whats; full both of oneness and 
of manyness, but in respects that don’t appear; changing through- 
out, yet so confusedly that its phases interpenetrate, and no points, 
either of distinction or of identity, can be caught... .* In all this 
the continuities and the discontinuities are absolutely coordinate 
matters of immediate feeling. The conjunctions are as primordial 
elements of ‘fact’ as are the distinctions and the disjunctions.’”* 
It is a world in which all things struggle for mastery and nothing 
dominates; its content has opportunity rather than achievement: 
each item of it is equally there with every other item, but none has 
been able to raise its head above its fellows. Each is, yet not alto- 
gether independently. The self-same functions differently, now with 
and now without something else. It may bear to other things rela- 

8¢¢A Pluralistic Universe,’’?’ Appendix A, p. 348. Boodin’s incisive ‘‘Time 


and Reality’’ gives a more formal account of the durational flux. 
* Ibid., p. 349. 
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tions that are external, yet efficacious, internal and yet far from 
being consumed in the relating activity. The inwardness of the rela- 
tion of likeness, for example, does not affect the numerical diversity 
of the resembling entities; the externality of the relation of withness 
is sometimes just the necessary condition for giving diverse entities 
a common status and an identical function. Nowhere is the universe 
cut out of whole cloth, nowhere is anything exclusively so and no 
more. In the thickness of experience neutrals touch and interpene- 
trate that in the universe of discourse are utterly exclusive and par- 
allel; in discourse, again, there are contents and dynamic changes 
that the whole unutterable residual cosmos does not exhibit and per- 
haps would not suffer. Of course such a world is alogical. Things 
act together that can not be reasoned about together; things are 
reasoned about together that do not act together. But to be alogical, 
it is well to remember, is by no means to be devoid of logic. The 
enduring world is alogical in the sense that logical form is incidental 
to it, not in the sense that it does not contain logical form.’ Had it 
failed to do so, the human mind could never have been, for the essence 
and the glory of mankind is to have extracted from existence and to 
have appropriated—perhaps too blindly and greedily—to itself, the 
logical architectonic. But it does not follow from the human love 
of logic that that most useful and necessary mode of being is being’s 
soul, any more than that the Australian’s boomerang, which kills the 
bird, is itself a bird. Taken by itself, every bit of experienced con- 
tent, even the content of concepts and of logic, overflows into other 
bits not itself, capriciously and often to the destruction of its own 
integrity, just as much as it defends that integrity against the 
residual flux. Thus, as Bergson says, the very concept of change 
itself is less than the concrete face of it. And its ‘‘eternity,’’ its 
changelessness, is merely its qualitative designation, not its self-anni- 
hilation. To say that the change does not change is merely to indi- 
cate its character, not to arrest it. Eternity, indeed, taken literally, 
is a mere negative, an empty and not a positive term, and hence not 
truly thinkable. What it really means is perdurability of quality, 
an active self-assertion against the destructive flux. It involves 
either simultaneous processes of duration, one of which is slower 
than its fellows, or equivalent durations, opposed to and reversed 
upon each other, or it means that our attention has simply neglected 

5Cf. on this point ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe,’’ pp. 216-221. It is worth 
while dwelling on because of Montague’s extraordinary criticism (this JOURNAL, 
Vol. VII., No. 6, p. 141) in which he opposes James by (1) simply restating the 
latter’s own position, and (2) introducing a shadow of the representative theory 
of knowledge, which pragmatism has demolished. 


*Cf., for another word on this point, my discussion, ‘‘The Pragmatic 
Notion of tdy,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. V., No. 11, p. 293. 
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the duration-aspect of quality, not that that aspect is not there. But 
it contains nothing super- or trans-durational. 

It follows that relations, which are not contents but modes of 
duration, are neither absolutely internal nor absolutely external, 
but pass from one mode to another and back, indifferently. It fol- 
lows that certainties and values are not immutable, but do endure, 
that nothing need be completely ‘‘now’’ nor yet merely ‘‘to be.’’ 
Each is pregnant of more than it is, and it is this burden, not itself, 
that renders it significant in the pervasive struggle to be. The 
burden is cumulative, concrete, absorbs and consumes its bearer in 
itself as an animal absorbs and assimilates its food. It exceeds order 
and prescience even where these are its intrinsic content; it buds and 
bourgeons inharmoniously and horribly with as great ease as it grows 
harmoniously ; it is always off its balance and tumbling on; and its 
control is as imminent a risk as its anarchy is a menace. Hence, 
when in the struggle for life consciousness gives birth to intent, 
intent is not only threatened with frustration through its own fulfil- 
ment, but must be less than that fufilment. Every meant, even in 
error, is more and richer than the meaning which envisages it, never 
completely foreseen by it, always eclipsing it, and existentially addi- 
tive to it. Every meant is a possession, not a transition; it is a 
significance which is held, when known, as directly and immediately 
‘‘satisfactory.’’ Satisfaction is the relation which balances organism 
with environment. It is awareness itself, external to its object and 
intrinsically apprehending and possessing it. 

2. The pragmatic doctrine of method is based on this observation. 
It is more familiar and less elusive than the Weltanschauung from 
which it gets its force, and little need be said about it. For Pierce it 
was a mode of establishing belief in terms of immediacy. It was to 
be distinguished from the methods of tenacity, of authority, of de- 
ductive a priorism, by the reduction of formula to instance, ‘‘law”’ 
to event. For James it involves ‘‘the attitude of looking away from 
first things, principles, ‘categories,’ supposed necessities, and of look- 
ing toward last things, fruits, consequences, facts.’’"’ Its procedure 
consists in reducing the meaning of propositions to particular con- 
sequences, of passing from ideals to existences, from facts, through 
principles, back to facts. It accepts and experiments, but does not 
legislate. It takes everything as liable to modification in the course 
of future experience, modification which need follow no particular 
order, obey no determinate law, assume no prevised form. But it 
recognizes the equal likelihood that it may do so, and is ready to 
take its chance. Thus, it does not abandon the ordinary logic of 
method ; it merely recognizes that its efficacy is limited by the essen- 


*¢<Pragmatism,’’ p. 55. 
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tial alogicality of experience and seeks further insurance against 
defeat. It hence recognizes that classes, concepts, universals, laws, 
hypotheses, theories, are in themselves, whatever their origin, ez- 
ternal and additional data in the world of facts which they serve to 
explain or to control, and that to be truly efficacious they must lose 
this diversity and truly fuse their essence into its, becoming numer- 
ically one with it. They too have to struggle for place in the per- 
vasive flux and can demonstrate their rightness only as fitness: they 
must actually survive among and serve to control the data to which 
they are applied. These data are each its own standard and judge, 
and nothing from outside can without a struggle legislate for it, or 
explain it. The truth which attains it, the interest which means 
it, it consumes and assimilates, so that it comes finally to the mind 
with no veils between. The differentia of its presence is ‘‘satisfac- 
tion’’ and the process which leads to it is ‘‘truth.”’ 

3. The doctrine of method, with its radically empiric bias, its 
use of the term ‘‘satisfaction,’’ its emphasis on process, already 
indicates that the essence of mind or consciousness is value. Value is 
the truly spiritual element in existence. The rest is body, is environ- 
ment, is energy, atoms, whatever you please. But the act of cog- 
nition, the nature of consciousness or awareness, is mind. It is the 
value-relation which appraises, first intrinsically and then instru- 
mentally, the environment’s significance for the body. The content 
of this appraisal, this feeling, becomes mental only by the act of 
appraisal, and this act is at its circumference transitive, external, 
elusive, and affixed, though even there not steadily, to the body at its 
center.2 Content and feeling, or awareness, or appraisal, constitute 
the simplest and most elementary form of mind. The content is 
‘‘knowledge of acquaintance,’’ subject of the inevitable predicates, 
good or bad, which alone can give objects status as consciousness. 
When objects attain this status they receive a sort of emphatic 
identity, their individuality becomes ‘‘asserted,’’ as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell might say, against the residual flux. But they are not other- 
wise altered ; they remain still ‘‘facts’’ as ‘‘independent’’ and as self- 
preservative as the remaining aggregate of being.® They are what 
they seem and are, neither more nor less. This, rightly conceived, is 
tantamount, in Professor James’s own words, to logical realism. It 
simply means that immediate apprehension receives, selects, values, 
but does not yet alter the environment which is its content. There 


Cf. ‘*The Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life,’’ in ‘‘The Will to 
Believe’’; ‘‘The Place of Affectional Facts,’’ ete., in this JOURNAL, Vol. II., 
No. 11; and Chapter X. on ‘‘The Self’’ in Vol. I. of ‘*The Principles of 
Psychology. ’’ 

*Cf. ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe,’’ Lecture V., ‘‘The Compounding of Con- 
sciousness. ’’ 
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is no predication but the predication of value, and valuation is the 
essence of intrinsic or direct cognition, and the basis of extrinsic or 
indirect cognition, 2. ¢., of predication and instrumentalism. The 
various theories of mind which have given rise to that altogether 
futile and empty German discipline called ‘‘epistemology’’ are no 
more than mistakes about the nature of direct cognition. Had these 
mistakes been avoided by use of a proper observation of cognitive 
process, there would have been no epistemology and no ‘‘ problem of 
knowledge.’’ Immediate cognition exhibits the real nature and 
ground of parallelism, and to this extent justifies that wise theory; 
it is the bare datum of fact from which the ‘‘soul’’ and the ‘‘tran- 
scendental ego’’ derive: when its total content is called matter and 
the more fleeting act mind, it gives rise to the ‘‘problem’’ of repre- 
sentation. All these theories and problems are rooted in the con- 
fusion of ‘‘knowledge of acquaintance’’ with ‘‘knowledge about.’’ 
‘‘Knowledge of acquaintance’ reveals, but does not signify. 
‘*Knowledge about’’ signifies, but does not reveal. Knowledge of 
acquaintance apprehends the intrinsic nature of the object; ‘‘knowl- 
edge about’’ makes use of one or more other intrinsic natures, imme- 
diately apprehended, to manipulate and control the first. The first 
is given as ‘‘intuition’’; the second as predication. The first is 
intrinsic value, the second is derivative, extrinsic value, value in use. 

Use ensues on goodness—or evil—but can have no significance 
without them. Use is true ‘‘knowing,’’ the transitive activity of 
knowing as distinguished from the intransitive, the flitting of it, as 
Professor James says, from the perching. It is in use that are gen- 
erated the secondary cognitive values—meaning, method, truth and 
error, ‘‘knowledge about.’’ And these arise within the stream of 
cognition in the first intention; so that there is no instrument which 
is not also immediate, as a knife must be handled to be used, and a 
photograph before the eyes to represent. Knowing, hence, as it goes 
on in the daily life, has two dimensions and proceeds in two modes 
which may as easily interfere as cooperate with each other. For 
intrinsicality is arrestive; an immediate good is not easily given up, 
and instrumentality is enslaving; it offers, but need not yield, ‘‘satis- 
factions.’’ When it does yield them, 7. ¢., when it is true, its content 
is not only used, but used up, consumed truly and not ‘‘sublated’’ in 
the nature it leads the mind up to. This nature is in some degree 
already present with the instrumental content, and when it is fully 
present this content lapses. Thus, fundamentally, intent is all. 
When a series of immediates is used as equivalents for any other one 
immediate, intent is reached by ‘‘analysis’’; when any one is used for 
a series, it is reached by ‘‘synthesis.’’ The relation is symmetrical; 
analysis and synthesis are distinguished by the direction of meaning, 
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not by its substance, for the substance is used up and disappears in 
its terminus, in the meant. Hence, in this secondary mode of know- 
ing, in ‘‘knowledge about,’’ we can not truly say that the cognitive 
relation is external. In this mode of knowing knowledge clearly 
does make a difference to its object. The meant does accumulate the 
full content of the meaning, assimilates it, and is inwardly richer or 
poorer by just so much. And this is the case in any realm of dis- 
course, absolutely without exception.2® Otherwise error becomes 
impossible, meaning irrelevant, and the indisputable instrumental 
character of knowing and its function in the struggle for survival 
an illusion. 
III 


William James’s ‘‘Pragmatism’’ lays no weightier emphasis on 
mind than on nature, on environment than on organism, on concept 
than on percept. It aims less to be a “‘system’’ than a narration of 
what is taking place and a plan for meeting events. Being is the 
budding and bourgeoning flux of a seething plurality of entities, 
each there, and striving to stay, with, if not on, and by means of, its 
fellows. It is an aggregate of eaches, each with a vote which it casts 
primarily for itself. Each seeks to maintain an enduring equilib- 
rium with its environment, and its maximum success seems to be 
attained in a circular process, like the movements of the planets and 


” The great historic exception, which even Professor James sometimes con- 
cedes, is ‘‘mathematical truth.’’ I have struggled long and hard to see why 
mathematics should be excepted, without success. I can not find that a judgment 
in mathematics is in any sense different from a judgment in any other field of 
discourse, or that mathematical entities have less to strain for self-maintenance 
in the flux, or are less spontaneously deliquescent. Of the equated entities in a 
series like this: 4—=2+2—3+4+1=—=(—4+ 8) ='*v64, etc., each has an 
intrinsic nature of its own, a character, a mode of behavior completely concrete 
and individual. If predication in mathematics is the mere assertion of identity, 
it is futile tautology; if of diversity, it is nonsensical contradiction—in all 
honesty, contradiction. Intrinsically, 4 is not 2 and + and 2 or *y and 64, or 
—4and-+ and 8, any more than in its intrinsic nature water is hydrogen and 
oxygen or the diner is his dinner. The identity is really an identification, and 
2+ 2 are really altered and 4 is actually reconstructed when these terms are 
equated. The entities of mathematics endure, interpenetrate, and fuse one into 
the other through knowing and otherwise. They may be used to manipulate, 
change, and control one another even more than the less simple contents of the 
flux. Indeed, it will be difficult to find anything in experience, except value 
itself, which is so thoroughly and essentially permutative and fluent, so plastic 
and adaptable to cognitive need. Is not one of its most fundamental notions the 
variable? Is there any field of experience in which knowing seems to be more 
effectively constitutive and alterative? Mathematical entities, in truth, are so 
easily confluent and indeterminate, so ‘‘universal,’’ and hence so delightful and 
pleasant to deal with, that mathematics has been the chief source of that intel- 
lectualist fallacy of composition which identifies mathematical facility with the 
harsh and laborious conjunctions of the full flux. 
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the cycles of living being. In the end it gets submerged in the rest 
of the stream and is lost, though not utterly beyond recall. Never- 
theless, in becoming circular, the indeterminate activities of the con- 
tents of the flux get form. Where this is inanimate and compara- 
tively simple, we call it mechanism: where it is highly complex and 
animate we call it purpose. M. Bergson thinks that the two forms 
are reversals each of the other, and that matter is life ‘‘undoing”’ 
itself, running down. James suggests that they interpenetrate and 
are partly coincident, having similar lilt and direction..! Be that as 
it may, both mechanism and purpose appear to maintain a gyroscopic 
character; are circular differentiations of movement within a multi- 
dimensional, irreversibly propulsive flux, and are probably as inti- 
mately related as James shows them to be and as most thinkers are 
unwilling to grant. They involve, both of them, novelties, chances, 
and mutations, discretenesses as well as necessities and continuities 
and uniformities. These latter have to be allowed for as much as the 
former, the former no less than the latter. James’s treatment of 
causation, indeed, indicates best of all the delicate balance of his 
system, its freedom from favoritisms and special pleas, its striving 
for justness. Resting on human values though it does, it refuses to 
distort the world, as idealisms do, that values may be eternally con- 
served, or to belittle value as such, as materialisms do, that the pre- 
ferred excellence of a type of order may seem omnipotent. In this 
it is as impersonal and free from bias as Spinoza’s ‘‘absolutism.’’ It 
concedes to all things, equally with spirit, the right and the will and 
the struggle to be. It accepts on the same level with human aspira- 
tion all its conditions and encumbrances, extenuating nothing, miti- 
gating nothing, rejecting nothing, excusing nothing. Where it 
enforces, it enforces against inadequate emphasis, as in the case of 
the will to believe—where it defends, it defends against over-emphasis 
and excess. How vastly different is this from philosophies all spirit, 
all matter, all logic, all this or that, and how essential to any right 
conception of man’s place in nature and of militant devotion to the 
victory of excellence!!2, Pragmatism, far from being a product of 
bias, as so many of its critics seem to think, is possible only when bias 
has been eliminated. 

It is bias, stress on one side or another of the delicate balance of 
James’s system, that gives rise to the schools of pragmatism— 
humanisms, instrumentalisms, epiphenomenalistic instrumentalisms, 
new realisms and other shadings and rearrangements of pragmatic 

“The unfinished book, ‘‘Some Problems of Philosophy’’—see chapter on 
causation. 

The doctrine of consequences derives, in fact, from this impartiality. 


Pragmatism may be defined as radical Darwinism—the struggle for survival is 
the key to the nature of what survives. 
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doctrine. If the convenient Hegelian precedent be followed, prag- 
matists would be segregated into right and left wings. Where the 
emphasis falls upon mind and personality, we get a pragmatism of 
the right; where it falls upon extramental characters, we get a prag- 
matism of the left. The left appears to preponderate.”* 

1. Humanism.—The only form of pragmatism that is clearly a 
pragmatism of the right is humanism. In the humanistic treatment 
of being, mind stands out and the residual content falls far into the 
background. Humanism insists on the priority and significance of 
the spiritual factors of reality. It sees, on the one side, a collection 
of spirits; on the other a ‘‘primary reality’? which has for its 
limit an indeterminate plasticity like the Aristotelian tAy. This 
‘‘primary’’ reality is the ‘‘fact’’ which is ‘‘anterior to the distinc- 
tions between ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’ and covers both.’"4* The 
cosmos we are familiar with is the outcome of progressive modifica- 
tions of this anterior stuff by striving spirits, whose common purpose 
is harmony*® and whose instrument is conception, which becomes a 
part of the constitution of reality. These spirits are concrete and 
personal. The stuff they are made of is will. The being which 
arises through their action on ‘‘primary reality’’ must be described 
in terms both empirical and teleological. Its content is given in the 
modification of belief by belief, under conditions of desire, need, 
purpose, selection, and use. 

Humanism’s emphasis falls, then, perhaps rightly, on the center 
rather than the periphery of experience. In its logical development 
it starts from this center and works outward to ‘‘independent’’ ex- 
istence and ‘‘other minds.’’ But these are all to be taken as views in 
which the center of vision is more important than the vision. Hu- 
manism is thus ‘‘personal idealism,’’ pragmatism given an ego-cen- 
tric or subjectivistic bias. 

2. Instrumental Pragmatism.—Per contra, and corresponding to 
the ‘‘objective idealism’’ of the Hegelians, there is the objectivistic 
or instrumental pragmatism of the Chicago School. Its emphasis is 
on the periphery rather than the center, it tends to insist that there 
is no center, or rather that being is all center. It agrees with human- 
ism about the constitutive function of the concept in reality, but it is 
not clear whether it assimilates reality to the concept, or the concept 
to reality. Mr. Bawden’s ‘‘principles’’ are ambiguously reversible 
in that respect; Professor A. W. Moore definitely tends to think being 
in terms of mentality, while Professor Dewey’s pronouncements ap- 

*T omit any discussion of Bergson, as I mean to offer, on another occasion, 
a description of his relation to James. 

#4 ¢¢Studies in Humanism,’’ p. 580. 


16 ¢< Riddles of the Sphinx,’’ second edition, p. 278, §24; p. 414, §3. The 
notion recurs frequently in the book. 
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pear to have varied with the occasion. Thus it is possible to describe 
mind materialistically, as does Mr. Bawden, in terms of ‘‘the redistri- 
bution of energy,’’ and causation idealistically as ‘‘teleology read 
backward.’’ However, let the special emphases be what they may, the 
general tendency of the school is ‘‘objectivistic,’’ in the sense that it 
will recognize no center. It has no ‘‘ego-centric predicament’’ be- 
cause the self or subject is taken simply as ‘‘the agent that under- 
takes and is responsible for a certain cognitive event’’ and its prob- 
lem is invariably the specific one of the relation of agent to act in this 
specific instance.1* Its task is merely to see what ‘‘knowledge and 
reflective intelligence is and means as a specific type of behavior in 
a more inclusive scheme of behavior.’’*” It assimilates thought to 
not-thought, then, rather than not-thought to thought. It does not 
remain at the ‘‘knowledge standpoint,’’ though it often speaks of not- 
thought in terms distinctly mental, 7. e., purpose, need, ete., but insists 
that knowledge always implies existences prior to and independent of 
their being known and is what it is precisely by the operation of fac- 
tors of mediation, that is of abstraction, generalization, and logical 
relationships.1* Thus knowledge is for it always knowledge about, the 
business of which is to render things intelligible by its only means, 
concepts. It is therefore only a transitive operation in the interests of 
behavior, and is assimilated to acts, to biological functions, organic 
responses and adjustments. These are the ‘‘ primary functions,’’ and 
the ‘‘knowledge standpoint”’ in all its patterns, structures, and pur- 
poses is treated as evolving out of them and operating in the interests 
of ‘‘their guidance and enrichment.’’ Such being the ease, this type 
of pragmatism is positivistic. It could, and in Mr. Bawden’s case 
does, deal with the ‘‘ problem of the whole,’’ but in Professor Dewey’s 
case it won’t. Mr. Bawden defines a universe in terms of conservation 
of energy and the evolution of meaning; Professor Dewey regards 
the ‘‘origin, structure, and purpose of knowing such as to render 
nugatory any wholesale inquiries into the nature of being.’’*® There 
is, for him, something beyond, but we can not know it, while for Mr. 
Bawden the fundamental notion of ‘‘function’’ and a radical appli- 
cation of the typical ‘‘functional’’ doubt-inquiry process give rise, 
logically enough, to his ‘‘principles of pragmatism,’’ and these, by 
a system of substitutions of the most obscure and least-analyzed 
concepts for the most familiar and definite (7. e., by an inversion of 
the pragmatic method), make it possible to define being as a stream, 
“‘eontinuous, dynamic, . . . with moments of check and reinforce- 

** Dewey, ‘‘Some Implications of Anti-intellectualism,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. 
VII., No. 18, p. 480. 

* Tbid., p. 481. 


* Tbid., p. 478. 
” Tbid., p. 479. 
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ment, alternate resistances and controls,’’ consciousness as the 
‘‘transformation of energies involved in adjustment,’’ and the 
whole show as eternal and flowing at one and the same time. 

To stop short of this amorphous absolutism seems in philosophy 
arbitrary. Why should not the whole school take the logical conse- 
quences of its position? Insisting on the continuity of being, and 
making little of (if indeed, it does not deny) ‘‘knowledge of ac- 
quaintance,’’ it can not ever get at the intrinsic nature of the extra- 
mental objects and situations it postulates. For it all relations are 
internal and constitutive. Ideas, hence, can never be mere appre- 
hensions of objects; they are ‘‘attitudes of response toward extra- 
mental things. ... [Their] origin is in some empirical, extramental 
situation which provokes ideas as modes of response, while their 
meaning is found in their modifications—the ‘differences’—they 
make in this extramental situation. Their validity is in turn meas- 
ured by their capacity to effect the transformation they intend.’’?° 
Ideas, then, are neither more nor less than links in a continuous and 
unending causal series—effects of events other than they, causes of 
events they are different from. But the causation is not discrete, 
there are no discontinuities. That inward discrepancy, ‘‘check and 
reinforcement,’’ should arise in this dynamic flow is somewhat 
miraculous, but it must not be dealt with, since its coming is a prob- 
lem of ‘‘ wholesale inquiry into the nature of being.’’ Suffice it that 
it comes, and ‘‘form”’ arises in the amorphous continuum when it 
comes. It is this ‘‘form”’ or ‘‘function’’ that is ‘‘value.’’ Meaning, 
method, truth, as Mr. Bawden has indicated, are mediators between 
‘‘extramental’’ situations of which they are alterings and which 
they in turn alter, but which they do not apprehend and the intrinsic 
nature of which they can not render. 

3. Epiphenomenalistic Pragmatism.—Surround the continuous 
and efficacious flux of actualities which is the ‘‘being’’ of instru- 
mentalism with an environment of possibilities or essences, introduce 
discreteness, if not in this flux, at least into consciousness, turn con- 
sciousness into another kind of existence, set it on top of the flux in- 
stead of inside it, and you get epiphenomenalistic pragmatism. This 
very subtle and very adequate system conceives the causal order 
vertically rather than horizontally. The existential flux is a loosely 
articulated mechanism in which are actualized a few of the infinite 
possibilities or essences that environ it. The upshot of some of its 
circular processes is consciousness. Consciousness has no habitation 
and no operative significance. It is an expression of operation, but 
can not operate. When the ‘‘object of operation’’ or ‘‘matter-in- 
use’’ comes to consciousness, it has no longer any power or function; 


*»<¢The Influence of Darwin on Contemporary Thought,’’ p. 185. 
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it has been used up in becoming informed: all its potentialities have 
been realized, so that, being worked out, more work is impossible to 
it. Consciousness, therefore, is the limit or end of existence. It is 
a third term, a boundary, between existence and essence, where they 
meet and pass into each other. Consciousness, hence, is the seat of 
value, parallel to the existence which occasions it, but without recip- 
rocal influence; hence of value intrinsic, immediate, final, wninstru- 
mental, autonomous. Instrumental value is underneath conscious- 
ness, not in it; is justified by consciousness, not altered by it. The as- 
pects of mind that we call method, meaning, truth, it follows, are 
necessarily at the top of the flux, are inoperative ‘‘knowledge of 
acquaintance,’’ the inert ‘‘forms of reality,’’ not its dynamic flow. 
Yet their significance is altogether pragmatic; for consciousness, 
though autonomous pure ‘‘imagination,’’ must needs persist, and 
to persist must be relevant to its conditions, which are the instru- 
mentalities that are consumed in it. Hence, though its essential 
affair is the detached and impartial envisagement of any essence, 
only those that are attached to the body’s interests can truly survive 
as mental content. Mind thus signifies the survival value of the 
organism which it invests, and its history, in man, is the growth and 
quest of the ‘‘life of reason’’: it is the story of the progressive ac- 
commodation of end to instrument, of the perception, by mind, of its 
own conditions. Its final step would be the coincidence of the 
two in a self-sustaining organization of interests,—i. e., in the re- 
ciprocal identification of ‘‘knowledge of acquaintance,’’ which is 
the only kind of knowledge this theory can logically admit, with 
‘knowledge about.’’ This, however, involves an efficacious psycho- 
logical flux and all the working significances which pragmatism en- 
tertains in the terms truth, meaning, and method. But, as such, 
they are to be distinguished from the total ‘‘form of reality,’’ which 
is ambiguously system or chaos, as special forms, to be called ‘‘true 
opinion,’’ and are the relevance of each mind’s imaginative auton- 
omy to its operative conditions, taken severally or collectively. 
‘‘True opinion’’ is historical, changes, grows, develops, becomes 
false, ete. Its history is the history of the ‘‘life of reason.’’24 Con- 
sciousness has here a dual réle. It shares partly the efficient, opera- 
tive character of the flux from which it rises and partly the eternal 
inertness of the essences it views.?? 

™ Hegel’s ‘‘Phinomenologie’’ is a species of such history. The most sig- 
nificant and important narrative is G. Santayana’s ‘‘The Life of Reason,’’ 
particularly ‘‘Reason in Common Sense.’’ The present description, indeed, ap- 
plies chiefly to Professor Santayana’s system. 

* Whether this duplicity is not due to conceiving consciousness as a ‘‘sub- 


stance’’ rather than a relation, is a question I can not here enter into. The solu- 
tion of the difficulties of parallelism is determined entirely by ‘‘substantial’’ or 
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The system, it will be seen, admits of both continuities and dis- 
continuities, external relations and internal. It recognizes the iden- 
tity of mind with value, insists on its autonomy and on its need to 
be relevant. In this respect it is close to pragmatism as such. On 
the other hand, its contrast between essence and existence, eternity 
and time, its substantification of consciousness, its exclusive paral- 
lelism, and its stress on pure mechanism set it toward the left. Mr. 
Bawden’s characterizing phrase applies well to it. ‘‘Time and eter- 
nity, temporal process and timeless appreciation, are the opposite 
poles within which the concrete content of experience revolves.”’ 

4, The ‘‘New Realism.’’—It is yet too early to be certain whether 
the ‘‘ polemic and program of reform’’ dubbed ‘‘new realism’’ can be 
anything more than a polemic and program of reform. Its chief 
function has been critical and negative, and apart from the dogma 
of external relations, it has as yet offered no very significant and 
distinctive pronouncement.** 

The constructive motives that lie behind it seem to flow from two 
sources: the one, the Leibnitzian particularism of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell; the other, the radical empiricism of William James. The 
combination of the two, so far as it offers right results, seems to 
yield little more than an architectonic restatement of the deliver- 
ances of ‘‘Does Consciousness Exist?’’ ‘‘A World of Pure Experi- 
ence,’ ‘‘The Thing and Its Relations,’’ ‘‘The Place of Affectional 
Facts in a World of Pure Experience,’’ etc. Some of the protago- 
nists of the movement seem to endorse also the pragmatic account of 
truth, and take exception only to humanism and anti-intellectual- 
ism.2* How far the others go there is as yet no means of knowing. 
The movement must be away from pragmatism in so far as it is 
toward the Leibnitzian realism of Messrs. Russell and Moore.”> Thus 
far, the divergence constitutes itself in the assertion of (1) the uni- 
versal externality of relations and of (2) the eternity and univer- 
sality of the identity logic. The first of these assertions implies the 
‘‘relational’’ treatment of consciousness. The ‘‘relational’’ conception allows 
both the necessary parallelism and externality of ‘‘knowledge of acquaintance’’ 
and the necessary internality and interactionism of ‘‘ knowledge about.’’ 

**T must except Dr. Edwin Holt’s forthcoming book, ‘‘The Concept of Con- 
sciousness.’’ This profoundly original analysis of being and mind is, I think, in 
every respect harmonious with radical empiricism. It is, in fact, a wonderfully 
effective explication, by the method of identity logic, of radical empiricism’s 
fundamental principles. 

* Cf. Perry, this JOURNAL, Vol. VII., No. 14, p. 369. 

Since the publication of Mr. Russell’s newest ‘‘principles of mathe- 
matics,’’ this is by no means certain. With the abolition of real classes, the use 
of the ‘‘theory of types,’’ and of the notion of ‘‘logical fictions,’’ Mr. Russell 


bids fair to develop a vicious pragmatism even worse than his vicious intel- 
lectualism. 
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denial of real change and the substitution therefor of static change, 
in which Zeno’s paradox that the moving arrow is at rest designates 
reality.2° Changes can only be changes in the external relations of 
logical simples that remain immutable through all the changed re- 
lations: cause and effect can be only coordinated alterations in the 
positions of such immutable simples. This is obviously unpragmatiec. 
Its corollaries are (1) that all knowledge must be presentative, i. e., 
only knowledge of acquaintance, immediate and direct, and (2) that 
representative knowledge, knowledge about, is impossible. So, the 
chemist should perceive the hydrogen and the oxygen in water, to- 
gether with the relation between them: for the gaseous properties of 
these elements must be held to reside absolutely unaltered in their 
aqueity. Aqueity can not be added to them by their relation, for 
that is simply an ordinal complex in the total H—O—H. Still ab- 
surder examples,—e. g., the external relation of a diner to his assimi- 
lated dinner,—could be offered ad nauseam. 

The second of the assertions of the ‘‘new realism’’—the eternity 
and universality of the identity logic—has for its realism still graver 
consequences. It allies it to humanism, of which the assertion makes 
it a converse. Humanism asserts that the order of reason (logic) is 
the order of being: the ‘‘new realism’’ asserts that the order of 
being (logic) is the order of reason. For both this order is the only 
order. That they conceive logic very differently does not rob either 
conception of its claim as the essence of reason. The ‘‘new realism”’ 
becomes, therefore, only a narrow sort of objective idealism. It, no 
less than idealism, commits the pathetic fallacy as well as the fallacy 
of composition. For logical order is demonstrably the order of hu- 
man reason and is the differentia which designates man, the rational 
animal. And logical order is not demonstrably the sole order of 
reality, which must contain all possible orders. To identify the 
order of reason with the order of being is no less subjectification than 
to identify esse with percipi, nor is it less thinking the whole in terms 
of only one of its parts. To use one of ‘‘new realism’s’’ own terms, 
the propositions that all relations are external and that all orders are 
logical order are merely ‘‘speculative dogmas.”’ 

Let me now try to bring together these separate strands of 
thought. For pragmatism the prime doctrine is the proposition, 
Reality is flux. Relations in it are both external and internal, some- 
times the one, sometimes the other, some only the one, some only the 
other. Knowledge is a relation both external and internal—external 
when it is presentative, internal when it is predicative. Mind and 
value are identical and may be characterized as knowledge is char- 


* Cf. Russell ‘‘ Principles of Mathematics,’’ pp. 347, 469 ff., and Spaulding, 
this JOURNAL, Vol. VII., No. 3, p. 63 ff. 
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acterized. Humanism tends to insist on the internality of relations 
and the substantial priority of mind, instrumental pragmatism tends 
to insist on the internality of relations and the substantial priority of 
extramental factors; the new realism tends to insist on the externality 
of relations, the incidence of mind, and the unreality of change, but is 
divided in its motives. Epiphenomenalistic pragmatism alone has 
room for both internal and external relations, for the autonomy of 
mind and value, and the fundamental reality of the flux. Though 
its methods and instruments of analysis are different, it is in intent, 
in justness of view, and the humanity of its outcome, nearest to 
pragmatism. 
H. M. Kaien. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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The Value and Dignity of Human Life. Cnartes Gray SHaw. Boston: 

Richard G. Badger. 1911. Pp. 403. 

The title of this book, as well as its dedication to Rudolf Eucken, sug- 
gests at once its fundamental thought and the source of its inspiration. 

Its central thought is the creation of an order of being independent of 
material nature through ceaseless striving of spiritual humanity with that 
material order. Its aim is to expound a major morality in which the 
scientific, esthetic, ethical, and religious activities of man are but aspects 
of a whole. The book is divided into four parts. In the first the funda- 
mental position is discussed. In the second the naturalistic view of life, 
whether as hedonistic or eudemonistic, is considered from the point of 
view reached in the first part. In the third part, from the same point of 
view, is criticized the ethics of duty or rigorism. This leaves the way 
open for the elaboration in the fourth part of the position gained at the 
end of Part I. 

In this, the author remarks, “ human life as such... as a system may 
now be surveyed for its own sake. .. . Humanity in itself apart from 
pleasure and rectitude, or desire and duty, contains a life that is worthy 
of thinking and living.” From a survey of human life in its totality, 
there “ arises a major morality whose premises are found in the universal 
conditions of human life, and a minor morality content to arrange the 
details of conduct for the time.” So “ethics [in the narrower sense] 
becomes a phase of life, but not the whole of it.” “Man needs more than 
conduct to achieve his humanity. ... Major morality finds it necessary to 
depart from the morality of doing duty and satisfying desire, for a form 
of life which springs from the center of man’s nature and expands over 
the totality of his being. The world is aiming to produce not moralists 
but men. ... Minor morality is a means, not an end. Life exists for 
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life’s sake.” “Neither desire nor duty is final in human life; both are 
means to an end which is the culture of humanity.” “Man is only man 
when his art and worship disclose the harmony of the world without and 
the endlessness of the same world within the soul. . . . When this higher 
view of ethics is held we shall cease to wonder whether art has or has not 
a moral function. . . . We shall find for them [the creations of art] a 
secure place in the major morality of a striving humanity ” (pp. 287-293). 
“The world is trying to produce not moralists but men.” The goal, 
that is, of “creative evolution” is a realized ideal humanity. The ac- 
cepted moral purpose for men is the realization of that humanity in 
themselves. But what is needed beyond this is some definition or descrip- 
tion of what constitutes essential humanity. This is attempted in the 
fourth part of the book under the two concepts of value and dignity. As 
value is determined by desire, the question is forced on us, What does man, 
after all, essentially desire? What is his utmost sincere desire, when 
stripped of all that is transitory and superficial? The answer is, To 
become all that is human. This is the worth of life, and this determines 
all other values. It is an end both real and ideal, immediate and ultimate. 
Thus well-being consists in a constant search for something realizable 
(p. 815). And there arises “an increasing sense of worth as man’s self- 
realization goes on” (p. 316). In this sense of worth, so conceived, is 
comprehended the Hellenic calm of attainment and the romantic rest- 
lessness of “a perpetual crusade for the ideal.” The essence of life is in 
“a principle of ethical becoming ” (p. 316). 

But, furthermore, we must still ask, What is that which man is to be 
ever becoming? The answer to this is found in what is the true dignity 
of man, “and the true dignity of man’s soul consists in realizing himself 
as a being of inner rather than of outer life” (p. 342). “ The moral com- 
mandment is no longer, ‘ Do this’ or ‘ Be this,’ but ‘ Create this,’ which is 
the spiritual self” (p. 347). Man’s actions are for spiritual realization. 
“Man acts for the sake of thought; we do things in order to know things ” 
(p. 8349). “ Our human dignity forbids us to exalt the unthinking man of 
action whose life finds its sense in deed, and calls upon us to postulate the 
superior man who lives an inner life, wherein action is only incidental 
and experimental ” (p. 352). 

Enough has been said to give the fundamental position of the book 
and its implications. Of course it is open to all the criticisms that from 
the point of view of naturalism have been urged against it. But in the 
last analysis, does man’s consciousness, or spirit, if you will, exist for 
physical adjustment, or is physical adjustment for man’s consciousness? 
Only on the latter assumption can science and art and morals have any 
reason for their existence. On the other hand, the book seems to the 
reviewer to be open to criticism from the point of view of the social 
philosophers. In hard matter of fact, what is meant by “the spiritual 
self”? This concept, so far as the exposition of the book goes, seems to 
lack content, to be too merely formal. The content of it can be given only 
in social life. The meaning of self-realization in any sense can be found 
only in the concrete relations of men to each other. But again, such con- 
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tent, when found and defined increasingly in social experience, will, we 
may believe, be spiritual, as the book implies. 

So much for the substance of the book. But in closing an exception 
should be taken to the form of it. “ Made in Germany ” is what one feels, 
not only as regards its Teutonic style and its over-amplification of exposi- 
tion, but also as regards its superabundance of erudition and its pedantry 
of unnecessary quotation in the original tongues. There are many writers, 
both in America and England, masters of German philosophy, and that too 
in the German tongue, who yet have not lost the better form of speech 
and exposition to which they are heirs. Quotations from foreign lan- 
guages should be translated, and only when there may be a question of 
equivocal meaning should the original appear, and then in a footnote. 
Very few for whom the book is presumably written can be other than 
hindered by the numerous quotations in the original languages. If it be 
claimed that those to whom the book is addressed are so familiar with 
these tongues as to gather the subtle shades of meaning of the originals, 
the only reply is that this is not true, or, if true, the book is written for 
very few indeed. The form of this book may win approval in Germany, 
but here in America it hopelessly limits its field of appeal. This is a pity, 
for it seems on the whole to set forth a very profound and wise view of 
human life—a view stimulating and convincing. 


Hersert G. Lorp. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Erkenntnistheorie und Naturwissenschaft. Oswatp Kier. Leipzig: S. 
Hirzel. 1910. Pp. 47. 


This lecture on epistemology and natural science was delivered on Sep- 
tember 19, 1910, at the eighty-second meeting of German investigators 
and physicians in K6nigsberg. 

In this publication Professor Kiilpe endeavors to show the relations 
existing between the task of epistemology and the task of science as such. 
While modern logic, epistemology, and metaphysics are in closer contact 
with the sciences than was formerly the case, there is yet room for a di- 
vision of problems. Kant saw a division of problems here and gave an 
epistemological explanation of the nature of science. His transcendental 
philosophy takes up not the content but only the presuppositions of pure 
mathematics and natural science in an inner and universal connection, 
and thereby develops a theory of science. Kant does not ask whether, but 
how, a natural science is possible. He does not try to erect a philosophical 
doctrine of nature in the place of science, but, through a theory of knowl- 
edge, endeavors to show how a natural science is possible. 

Professor Kiilpe maintains that, inside certain limits, a fixation and 
determination of the real is possible. And in the development of this prob- 
lem the author gives attention to realism. There are two factors in experi- 
ence, the subjective and the objective. When we search for real objects we 
have to separate these two factors, and recognize the independent factor 
in its peculiarity. To the natural scientist, to the investigator of nature, 
independence of the experiencing subject has become the sign of the ob- 
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jective world. For him there is an independent realm of law which does 
not root in the qualities of sensations. If we sensed red where we now 
sense green, and vice versa, the realm of law would not be disturbed. And 
the so-called mechanical qualities are no exception, for the qualities of the 
touch and muscle senses show dependence upon the psychophysical or- 
ganization, in the same ways as do the other qualities. As a matter of 
fact, the real world, for the natural scientist, is an abstract happening. 

Now what is the nature of the criterion of the real world? Professor 
Kiilpe holds that there is no purely rational or purely empirical criterion 
of reality. For only experience can tell us whether independent objects 
do or do not exist, and only thought can abstract from all subjectivity. 
But we can not draw a distinction between ideal and real objects merely 
upon the ground of pure thought. Neither is experience, taken alone, 
synonymous with the real. Magnetic and electrical phenomena are not 
relations between sense contents. Only as a product of experience and 
thought can the critical realism of natural science be comprehended. This 
realism separates those relations which primarily belong to sensations 
from those relations which are independent of us, which are forced upon 
sensations. It seeks more precisely to determine thought-things. It at- 
tempts to show that independent relations can exist, without sense con- 
tent forming their apparent bearers. Sensations are the signs which refer 
te reals. Forces, valences, resistances, energies, potencies, etc., are at- 
tributed to bodies. All these qualities are only capacities for bringing 
about real events. Thus natural objects can be viewed as the conditions 
of existence for realized relations, for necessary changes in the Bewusst- 
seinswirklichkeit. Natural objects are the bearers of relations. These 
bearers can be characterized solely upon the ground of the processes to be 
borne by them. If a body can make movements, it needs to have only 
spatial-temporal signs. 

There are extensive and intensive limits within which alone our senses 
can instruct us concerning natural processes. The circuit of existence- 
conditions is not sufficiently characterized through the totality of em- 
pirical capacities. The existence-conditions for dependent reals are not 
sufficient essence-conditions. The question arises as to whether science 
aids us in the determination of reals. It does. There has been growth in 
the manifold of knowledge, and development in the direction of complete- 
ness and finality, correctness and exactness. Our insight into the essence 
of real objects has grown extensively and intensively in all departments. 
The principle of the subjectivity of sense qualities has not hindered phys- 
ical science from carrying on and explaining its investigations in the 
spirit of realism. The natural scientist does not claim to have a clear 
idea of the outer world in the sense of a true copy of reality. He deals 
with Gedankendinge. Thought-determinations can offer us more than the 
senses are ever able to give. 

Now what relation should epistemology bear to natural science? 
Epistemology should accompany science, but should not remain behind it. 
It should make clear to us the realism of science, exhibit and systematize 
its presuppositions and methods, and at the same time draw certain limits 
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for it. Epistemology should carry out the work of Kant and in his spirit 
become a theory of science. This theory of science is not identical with 
science, just as esthetic theory is not identical with artistic production. 
The scientist studies nature and creates knowledge; the epistemologist 
studies the nature of science and conceives knowledge. 

In reading this lecture one is impressed with the author’s sympathy 
toward science and scientific methods, his antagonism toward phenomenal- 
ism, his constant recognition that something conditions our experience, 
and his view that there is perfect harmony between true science and true 
epistemology. He stands for a theory of knowledge that will take account 
of the realistic attitude and procedure of natural science. At the present, 
when there is so much controversy between realism and idealism, this 
published lecture is timely and valuable. 


M. A. CALDWELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE. 


A Text-book in the Principles of Education. Ernest Norton HENDERSON. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. 593. 


Professor Henderson’s book furnishes a reasonably satisfactory affirma- 
tive answer to the question so often asked by men teaching in higher 
institutions and secondary schools, “Can there be a science of educa- 
tion?” It has been argued that, science being abstract and general, and 
the child concrete and individual, there can not, in the very nature of the 
case, be a science of education. Natural aptitude, wide knowledge, and 
successful experience, it has been claimed, are the things that make for 
good teaching; and attempts to reduce education to a science, and to place 
so-called principles of education in the hands of prospective teachers, 
not only are unnecessary but may do harm to the child. 

The recent study of education in colleges, universities, and the better 
type of normal schools has changed unmistakably the wide-spread preju- 
dice in our country against the study of principles of education. The 
extraordinary development of psychology, and particularly genetic psy- 
chology and child study, together with the study of the social sciences, 
has given new view-points and fresh claims to pedagogy for scientific 
recognition. 

The science of education is simply the science of human development, 
in so far as that development is purposely determined; and, while psy- 
chology does not pretend to furnish inexorable rules that may be applied 
to all teaching situations, it does furnish rational incentives and instru- 
ments of insight that may profitably be applied to the needs of the teach- 
ing process. 

Professor Henderson’s book is an altogether praiseworthy effort to 
provide some of the instruments of insight that modern psychology has 
to offer to scientific students of education; and, while one might wish 
that his acquaintance with the vast array of studies of the mental develop- 
ment of children had been a bit more intimate, his book is certain to prove 
useful to teachers and others who seek sane conceptions of educational 
theory. 
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The author has endeavored to present his subject from the point of 
view of evolution, and to give the various conceptions of the aim of 
education as determined by organic and social science. He has given a 
reasonably clear differentiation of heredity and education, and has pointed 
out the interrelation of education and social control. 

In treating of the process of education in the individual, he has given 
concise and admirable presentations of the various theories of recapitula- 
tion, perceptual readjustment, processes of conscious learning, formal dis- 
cipline as an educational principle, psychic effects of imitation, education 
in language, and the place of play in education. 

His analysis of the various educational agencies, while necessarily 
brief, has the more important feature of accurate perspective. He pre- 
sents the evolution and function of the school, the evolution of liberal 
education, the rise of vocational training, and the function and ideal of 
education in a democracy. 

Professor Henderson does not retail junk-shop pedagogical dogmas, 
axioms, and formulated principles. He presents a mass of material that 
is certain to command the thoughtful attention of students who seek first- 
hand investigations; and, of a number of good recent books on the prin- 
ciples of education by Thorndike, Riidiger, and Bagley, this new work by 
Professor Henderson appeals to the reviewer as unmistakably the best. 
The book has a very satisfactory bibliography and an excellent index. 


Witt S. Monroe. 
MonrTcLaIR (NEw JERSEY) NORMAL SCHOOL. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. July, 1911. 
Conférences générale du congrés de Bologne. Rapport de la philosophie 
aux sciences (pp. 417-435): E. Boutroux.—This problem admits of no 
simple solution. The relation of philosophy to science is surely con- 
tingent, for philosophy does not live exclusively in systems. It is a 
product of reason which helps science and life to attain self-realization. 
Jugements de valeur et jugements de réalité (pp. 437-453) : E. DurKHEIM. 
- An attempt to show by particular example how sociology can contribute 
to the solution of a philosophic problem, and to dissipate certain prejudices 
against sociology. L’évolution de Vespace et du temps (pp. 455-466): 
P. Lancevin. —- Our conceptions of space and time have a purely empirical 
origin and so are continually suffering modification with the progress of 
science. Here special attention is paid to the significance of modern 
kinematics for these concepts. De Vobjet réel de la métaphysique (pp. 
467-479): H. De Keyseriina.-— The object of metaphysics is life in its 
totality and not merely organic life. Régle et motif (pp. 481-497): 
G. Betor.-It is important to distinguish control and motive, which are 
usually confused and treated together by students of ethics. La renais- 
sance de la philosophie en France (pp. 499-504): J. Benrust. — The char- 
acteristics of the new movement are a relativistic conception of science, 
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a reaction against the method of reduction (7. e., analyzing facts into 
mere complexes of sense qualities), an effort to transcend agnosticism, 
increasing sympathy with German post-Kantianism, a conviction that 
philosophy is a real prolongation of scientific, moral, and religious inter- 
ests. La recherche scientifique (pp. 505-508): P. Bourrovux. — Analysis 
and synthesis must not be confounded. It is through the former that 
what is new in science comes. Rapport de la logique et de la linguistique 
(pp. 509-516): L. Coururat.—- An auxiliary language should be a logical 
selection from the materials furnished by linguistics. Théorie des idées 
confuses (pp. 517-522): E. Dupréen.- The distinction between clear and 
confused ideas can serve to bring out the relations of sociology to logic 
and philosophy. Théorie nouvelle du raisonnement déductif (pp. 523- 
525): E. Gosior. — The theory is that “to deduce is to construct.” Paral- 
lélisme formel des sciences normatives (pp. 527-532): A. Latanpe.- A 
tabular paralleling of logic, ethics, and esthetics. Fichte et les décrets 
de 1788 (pp. 533-540): X. Léon. - Historical study from unedited frag- 
ments of Fichte’s actual attitude toward church and state at the time 
specified. La philosophie comparée (pp. 541-548): P. Masson-OursEL. — 
Comparative philosophy is the study of the philosophic ideas of different 
nations and civilizations. D’ouw convient-il de commencer Varithmétique? 
(pp. 549-554): A. Papoa.— The characteristic of the domain of arithmetic 
should be excluded from the domain of logic to avoid a confusing fusion 
of the two. Intuition et raison (pp. 555-559): D. Paropt.—Intuition is 
distinguished from reason as giving immediate and individualizing 
knowledge. Pour le réalisme de la science et de la raison (pp. 561-567): 
A. Rey. — Science is a seeing of things as they are and so must be realistic. 
Le probléme de Vinfini (pp. 569-578) : A. ReymMonp. — The insurmountable 
difficulties of the infinite as treated by Zeno for the Greeks shook their 
confidence in science and were an important factor in bringing about its 
decline in Greece. Déduction et induction (pp. 579-592): D. Roustan. - 
A criticism of current definitions. Les valeurs esthétique de la lumiére 
(pp. 598-596): P. Sourtav.—A program of technical and theoretical re- 
searches to be carried out concerning this most important esthetic ele- 
ment. La loi des trois états et la loi des deux états (pp. 597-608): L. 
Weser. — A criticism of Comte’s law of the three stages and a substitu- 
tion for it of a law of two stages expressing the rhythmic alternation of an 
active and a reflective stage in the progress of civilizations. Remarque 
sur la théorie kantienne de Vespace (pp. 605-609): C. Werner. — An ob- 
jection to Kant’s “ universally admitted ” theory of the apriority of space. 
Note sur Vinfint en mathématiques (pp. 611-616): M. Winter. -It is 
better to limit oneself to speaking of solving certain aspects of the prob- 
lem of infinity and not to talk about solving the problem as a whole. 
Compte rendu générale. IVe. congrés international de philosophie: H. 
Norero. Supplément. 


Adam, James. The Vitality of Platonism and Other Essays, Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1911. Pp. viii + 242. 

Brown, William. The Essentials of Mental Measurement. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1911. Pp. vi+ 154. 
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Bruce, H. Addington. Scientific Mental Healing. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1911. Pp. ix+ 258. $1.50. 

Cumont, Franz. The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. 1911. Pp. xxv-+298. $2.00. 

Dessoir, Max. Abriss einer Geschichte der Psychologie. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter. 1911. Pp. xiii+ 272. 

Industrial Education. Studies by Frederick H. Sykes, Frederick G. 
Bonser, and Henry C. Brandon. Teachers College Record, Vol. XIL., 
No. 4. New York: Teachers College. 1911. Pp. 60. $0.30. 

Klemm, O. Geschichte der psychologie. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1911. 
Pp. x + 388. 

L’année psychologique. 17iéme année. Publié par Alfred Binet. Paris: 
Masson. 1911. Pp. xi- 498. 

Ladd, George Trumbull, and Woodworth, Robert Sessions. Elements of 
Physiological Psychology. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1911. 
Pp. xix + 704. 

Lindsay, A. D. The Philosophy of Bergson. London: Dent & Sons. 
1911. Pp. viii+ 27. 

Meredith, James Creed. Kant’s Critique of A‘sthetic Judgment, Trans- 
lated, with Seven Introductory Essays, Notes, and Analytical Index. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1911. Pp. clxx-+ 333. 10s. 6d. 

Miinchener philosophische Abhandlungen. Theodore Lipps zu seinem 
sechzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet von friiheren Schiilern. Leipzig: 
Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1911. Pp. 316. M. 8. 

Offner, Max. Mental Fatigue. Translated from the German by Guy 
Montrose Whipple. Baltimore: Warwick & York. 1911. Pp. viii+ 
133. $1.25. 

Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. August, 1911. 
Printed for the Society by Robert Maclehose & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
University Press. Pp. 476. : 

Sorley, W. R. The Moral Life and Moral Worth. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 1911. Pp. viii+147. 1s. 

Thompson, Mary E. Psychology and Pedagogy of Writing. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York. 1911. Pp. 128. $1.25. 

Webster, Hutton. Rest Days: A Psychological Study. University 
Studies, Lincoln, Nebraska, Vol. XI., Nos. 1-2. 1911. Pp. 158. 


Yerkes, Robert M. Introduction to Psychology. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1911. Pp. 427. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. J. Hucnuines Jackson, F.R.S., the eminent English neurologist, 
died on October 7, aged seventy-six years. We quote the following from 
a brief appreciation of him published in Nature for October 19: “ Step by 
step we can watch the growth of his great generalization put forward in 
the Croonian lectures of 1884 on ‘Evolution and Dissolution of the 
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Nervous System.’ He showed that in hemiplegia movements and not 
muscles were affected, for the brain is not dealing with tools but with 
functions. Thence he passed to the idea of ‘levels’ in the nervous system, 
each of which represented a higher evolution; passage from one level to 
that above it was always from the general to the special in function, and 
from the simple to the complex in structure. Dissolution produced by 
disease or by experiment occurred in the inverse order, and the removal of 
the highest level set free the activities of those below. To this view Jack- 
son gave the widest application, and explained the rigidity of limbs par- 
alyzed from cerebral disease by the over-action of uncontrolled centers in 
the cerebellum and spinal cord. So far back as 1877, he laid down that 
‘the cerebellum is the center for continuous movements and the cerebrum 
for changing movements,’ and so formulated the modern doctrine of the 
tonic nature of cerebellar activity.” 

AccorpinGc to the Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica for October, the 
Catholic Institute of Parigi has proposed for the Hugues prize of 2,000 lire 
the thesis: “ The Value of Pragmatism as a Religious Doctrine. Define 
the different forms of Pragmatism, distinguish the elements of it which 
concern religion, and evaluate them.” The competition closes on the first 
of March, 1913. The same periodical announces that the Accademia di 
scienze morali e politiche has announced a prize of 2,000 lire for the year 
1912 for the best essay on the topic “ Pragmatism, Its Origins, Principal 
Forms, Meaning, and Value.” 

Mr. Davin. Jenness, of Balliol College, Oxford, shows his devotion to 
science by planning to spend a year, unaccompanied, among people who are 
admittedly cannibals. According to the London Times, several of the 
colleges of Oxford are contributing to support Mr. Jenness in an anthro- 
pological research expedition to the islands of Normandy, Fergusson, and 
Goodenough, in British New Guinea. 

THE program of lectures and discussions arranged by the Child Study 
Society, London, for October-December includes the following: October 
19, “ Coeducation during Adolescence,” Dr. A. Beresford Kingsford; No- 
vember 2, “ Psychology and Grammar,” H. Holman; November 9, “ Psy- 
chology of Speech,” Professor W. Rippmann; November 23, “ Psychology 
of Reading,” T. G. Tibbey; December 7, “ Psychology of Mathematics,” 
Dr. W. Brown. 

A NEW university is to be founded at Perth, Western Australia. Mr. 
Cecil Andrews, who represents the commission charged with carrying out 
the project, is at present visiting the universities of this country. 

WE take pleasure in adding to the list of our exchanges La ciencia 
tomista, a bi-monthly publication of the Dominican friars of Spain. We 
note that the first number received is No. 10. 

Tue death is announced of M. Alfred Binet, director of the psycholog- 
ical laboratory of the University of Paris. 

Proressor E. B. Hott, of Harvard University, has leave of absence for 
the present academic year. 

Dr. MoGirrert’s “ Martin Luther: The Man and His Work” is now 
announced by the Century Company for immediate publication. 
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